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MRS. KATHERINE GOSS WHEELER 

The beautiful life of Katherine Goss Wheeler closed on 
Wednesday morning, November 19, 1913. 

She died at her home in Springfield, Illinois, on that date, 
after a long, wearing and painful illness, borne with heroic 
courage. Her life exemplified a high and beautiful type of the 
woman of the Middle West — one who grew up with the west, 
lived through and took part in the struggles incident to its 
growth and development. 

Katherine Goss was the daughter of Milo G. Goss and 
Katherine Everett Goss. She was born in 1840 in Parsonfield, 
Maine. When she was a young girl she came out to Michigan^ 
then, on account of primitive modes of transportation, an im- 
mense distance from her New England home. In 1859, she 
was married at Kalamazoo, Michigan, to Samuel P. Wheeler, 
and the young married couple at once journeyed to their new 
home at Mound City, Illinois. This young bride with her 
fragile figure and flower-like beauty, who wore fashionable and 
handsome clothing, was looked upon with admiration and won- 
der by the people of the little border town. She at once entered 
into their life, took part in all their social and civic life and made 
them, indeed, her own people. S. P. Wheeler became one of the 
leading lawyers in Southern Illinois. He was a studious and 
very conservative man. He made up his mind with great 
deliberation, and only after consideration of every viewpoint. 
The vivacity and mercurial temperament of his wife made her 
disposition a direct contrast to his own, but each supplied to 
the other balance and together they possessed qualities which 
made their long married life ideal. 

At the time of their marriage, the clouds of civil war had begun 
to gather and they resided on the borderland all during the 
stormy days from 1861 to 1865, helping keep Southern Illinois 
loyal and aiding the sick and needy soldiers and refugees. 

They resided for many years at Cairo, where Mr. Wheeler 
engaged in the active practice of his profession. In 1887,, the 
family removed to Springfield, where Mr. Wheeler became a 
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member of the law firm of Brown, Wheeler, Brown & Hay. 
Upon the arrival of the family at Springfield, Mrs. Wheeler 
at once became active in the social, church and club work of 
the city. When a bride of nineteen years she came to Illinois, 
she became a student of the history of her adopted State and 
-with advancing years and more leisure this taste grew, and she 
•studied Illinois in all its phases. She collected an unusual 
library of Illinois books, and she most diligently collected news- 
paper and magazine articles on topics relating to Illinois his- 
tory. 

She presented the State Historical Society with much inter- 
esting material along this line. When the Illinois State His- 
torical Society was organized in 1899, she became one of its 
earliest members and her love for it and her interest in it did 
not abate while her life lasted. In her study of State history 
she became a great admirer of the character of Edward Coles, 
the second governor of Illinois, and she prepared an admirable 
paper on his life and services, which she read at the annual 
meeting of the Society in 1903, and it is published in its 
transactions for that year. She advocated a permanent memor 
rial in some form by the State to the memory of Governo- 
Coles. 

Mrs. Wheeler traveled considerably throughout the United 
States, and whenever it was possible she visited historical 
societies. She often expressed the hope that Illinois would in 
her life time erect an historical society building commensurate 
with its dignity and its history as its neighboring state, Wis- 
consin, has done. Mr. and Mrs. Wheeler created around them 
a, beautiful home life. To them were born ten children, six of 
whom grew to maturity and survived their parents. To these 
children Mrs. Wheeler was mother, teacher, companion and 
friend. 

Judge Wheeler died December 2, 1906, after a married life of 
forty-seven years. 

After her husband's death, Mrs. Wheeler seemed to retire 
from general society, but to her home and her church and the 
Historical Society she gave a renewed and greater devotion. 

For the last three years of her life she was an invalid, seldom 
able to leave her room, and much of the time unable to leave 
her bed, but she retained her unusual beauty and daintiness of 
attire, and it was a privilege to visit her and to talk with her 
on the subjects so dear to her heart. 
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She died November 19, 1913. 

The Historical Society lost, by her going away, one of its 
earliest and most valued members, whose interest in and en- 
thusiasm for the Society and its affairs was of the largest aid 
and inspiration to it and its officers. She was a member 
of the Second Presbyterian Church and the Every Wednes- 
day Club of Springfield. Her surviving children are Willard 
Wheeler, of Cleveland, Ohio; Mrs. Edith Avery, of Peoria; 
Mrs. Abigail Holmes, of St. Louis; Mrs. Bessie Phillips, of 
Indianapolis; and Mrs. Caroline Woodworth. Miss Harriet 
Wheeler, of Springfield, the youngest daughter, survived her 
parents, and although herself an invalid, assisted most lovingly 
in the care of her mother, but she died on January 11, 1914, 
outliving her mother less than two months. 



